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. DO YOU KNOW THAT » 


By placing hives of bees in his or- 
chard a western farmer has increased his 
apple crop from 1,400 bushels to 6,000. 

Persia exported more than $16,000,- 
000 worth of carpets in the past year. 

A method of raising young race 
horses in barns and paddocks and pas- 
tures free from parasites has been out- 
lined by scientists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Christmas trees of the future will 
come from special plantations, is the 
prediction of a county agent in New 
Hampshire who has been studying the 
woodlot situation. 


Pineapples were not named because 
of any association with pine trees, but 
were really meant to be “spineapples” 
because of their prickles. 

Balsa wood weighs about half as 
much as cork. 


The ancient Egyptians obtained Cop- 
per from Mount Sinai. 


A baseball hurled by a professional 
pitcher has an average A of 90 feet 
a second. 

Snow huts, a picturesque feature of 
Greenland’s  seal-fishing communities, 
are being replaced by wooden houses. 

The Field Museum has collected the 
rare fossils of some worms that lived 
in Chicago about 390,000,000 years ago. 

The average American drinks three. 
fourths of a pound of tea in a year; 
whereas the average English person 
drinks twelve times as much. 

Experiments are in progress to de- 
termine whether fruits may be frozen 
by the quick-freezing process and made 
available for the table the year round 
without loss of freshness, flavor, and 
color. 
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Science Service presents on the radio, an address, 


COLD LIGHT 


By Dr. E. Newton Harvey, professor of physiology at Princeton University and 
famous authority on animal luminescence, 


Friday, December 5, 1930, at 3:45 p. m., Eastern Standard Time 
Over Stations of 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Child Health Weapons Forged 
At White House Conference 


Experts Declare for Adequate Family Incomes, Education 
In Family Life and Aid For Handicapped Children 


EAPONS with which to fight for 

the health and happiness of 
American children were forged at the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, held in Wash- 
ington last week. 

They are weapons which can and 
will be used by mothers and fathers, 
by teachers and physicians and nurses, 
by everyone who is enlisted in the cause 
of childhood. 

Here is how they can be used. In a 
middlewestern city there is opposition 








Recommendations of the Conference 
are summarized in a 20-Point Stand- 
ard of the Minimum Requirements for 
a healthy, happy childhood, which 
are published in full om page 348. 











to the medical examination of nursery 
school children. When the director of 
the nursery school class returns to her 
home front, she will carry with her a 
new and powerful weapon, the official 
recommendation of a conference sum- 
moned and guided and inspired by the 
President of the United States. Every 
nursery school or similar institution 
should have a trained medical advisor 
on its staff, one of the conference com- 
mittees recommended. 

Weapons were made, too, for the 
mother and father who are fighting to 
give Johnny and Mary a fair chance for 
a healthy, happy, useful life. In prac- 
tice, the weapons may turn out to be 
cod liver oil and vaccinations and nurs- 
ety schools and pasteurized milk and 
special classes for the child who is 
handicapped. They are defined in the 
final recommendations of the various 
committees which may become a hand- 
book to aid American mothers and 
fathers who want to give their children 
a square deal. 

One of the most powerful weapons 
in every parent's fight for his child is 
an adequate family income. Some form 
of insuring this to each family in 
America is wanted. 

A pension or aid to the families of 
the unemployed was suggested by Grace 


Cover illustration by courtesy of U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics. 


Abbott, chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. Experience with mothers’ pen- 
sions might be taken as the basis for 
making unemployment a legal reason for 
unemployment pensions or aid, it was 
brought out. 

The committee of family and parent 
education urged a minimum basic in- 
come for each family sufficient to pro- 
vide ‘‘not only for the physical survival 
of the child, but for his education and 
for family recreation.” It stated that 
research is needed to determine what 
this basic income should be, and what 
amounts are necessary to provide ade- 
quate care for children of various ages. 

“The child wants to belong to a 
family, to have his own name, his own 
parents, his own things. He wants his 
family to be as good as his friends’ 
families. He needs the affection, se- 
curity and the encouragement of his 
family to fortify him for successful 
contacts in the outside world. 


Instruction In Living 

“This committee firmly believes that 
instruction should be provided by 
schools and colleges to further the satis- 
factions of intelligent participation in 
family life and to prepare for courtship, 
marriage and parenthood. However, as 
long as the family exists as a unit, the 
initial impetus toward adjustment or 
maladjustment will be provided in the 
home life of the child.” 

Schools play a large part in the life 
of a child and have a big influence on 
his future. Every parent wants his child 
to have the best education available. A 
change in our school system may be 
advisable, the Conference proceedings 
indicate. 

“We have had in all education too 
much teaching of facts, too little de- 
velopment of individuals. 

“There has been perhaps too much 
emphasis on giving information and 
educating the individual to make a 
living, and not enough on educating 
him to live,” the committee on family 
and parent education stated. 

Help for the handicapped child must 
not merely be a matter of support and 
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medical care. Education and training 
are also important, for the child’s sake 
and for society's, is a finding of the 
committee on the physically and men- 
tally handicapped, headed by William 
J. Ellis of Trenton. 

“The handicapped child, like every 
other child, is a potential social asset. 
Each and everyeone, no matter what his 
background, or how severe his handi- 
cap, has some gift which he can make 
to his time and to his community— 
whether this gift is the priceless one of 
a genius, like the music of the deaf 
Beethoven, or the inspirational writing 
of the blind and deaf Helen Keller, 
or whether it is the performance of 
those humbler manual tasks, tasks which 
are inglorious, but which must be done 
by someone, if the wheels of our life 
are to keep turning.” 

The conference committee on public 
health organization concluded that the 
bulk of the health activities of the na- 
tional government, whether for child or 
adult, should be consolidated under the 
U. S. Bureau of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. Dr. E. L. Bishop, state health com- 





©) Underwood and Underwood 


FOURTH DIMENSION MODELS 


One of the world’s few sets of models il- 
lustrating the theory of the fourth dimen- 
sion has been made recently by Dr. Paul 
Heyl of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
and put on exhibition at the National 
Academy of Sciences Building in Wash- 
ington. 

Although fourth dimensional geometry 
is not a new concept and for many years 
had no standing in physical science, the 
advent of the theory of relativity has 
forced the subject upon the attention of 
physicists, Dr. Heyl points out. 

The models are really perspective views 
of figures involving a fourth dimension. 
Just as a drawing on a flat surface gives a 
perspective of a solid figure in space, so a 
figure in space can give a perspective of a 
figure involving a fourth dimension, it is 


explained by Dr. Heyl. 
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missioner of Tennessee, is chairman of 
this committee. 

The committee recommended a Con- 
gressional act to authorize the transfer 
to the U. S. Public Health Service of 
the functions, personnel and appropria- 
tions for support of the Division of 
Vital Statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census, and of the health activities of 
the Divisions of Child Hygiene and of 
Maternity and Infancy of the Children’s 


Bureau 
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President Hoover said before the 
Conference: 

“If we could have but one generation 
of properly born, trained, educated and 
healthy children, a thousand other 
problems of government would van- 
ish,” he said. ‘We would assure our- 
selves of healthier minds in more 
vigorous bodies, to direct the energies 
of our Nation to yet greater heights of 
achievement.” 


News Letter, November 29, 
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Million W att Broadcaster Seen 
As Next Step in Radio 


with a 
twenty 


ROADCASTING 
power of a million 
times as powerful as the fifty kilowatt 


stations 
watts, 


stations that are now the largest, are 
the next step in radio. This is the 
opinion O. H. ¢ aldwell, editor of 
Electronics and Radio Re tailing, and 
former Federal Radio Commissioner, 


expressed in Philadelphia in addressing 
the Institute of Radio Engineers 

“Such higher powers are coming,” 
Already experimentation has 
been carried out with 
250.000 watts, and now a 400,000-watt 
experimental station is under construc- 
tion and will soon be ready for test. 
And this is not the end. The next step 
ahead will be the ‘million-watt broad- 
caster’—the 1,000-kilowatt unit. One 
thousand kilowatts, or thirteen hundred 
horsepower, does not seem like a 
prodigious amount of power in ordi- 
nary everyday life. Among engineers 
today such powers are quite common- 
place. Soon, indeed, such ‘million- 
watt’ broadcasting plants will be a 
regular thing. Already we have single 
radio tubes capable of delivering 
200,000 watts, so it is not a far cry to 


he said. 
succe ssfully 


grouping together the necessary num- 
ber to develop 1,000,000 watts.” 

Such high power stations are needed 
to give adequate service to all parts of 
the country, he said. 

We cannot depend upon little 500- 
watt broadcasting stations that use 
barely as much power as the electric 
toaster on one’s breakfast table to ren- 
der radio service over more than a few 
mules’ radius,"” he continued. “And, 
since we can satisfactorily operate only 
three such 500-watt stations on the same 
wavelength in the entire United States 
without mutual interference, it is evi- 


dent that any wavelength carrying such 
a group of little stations is a wave- 
length virtually wasted.” 

“But as power is increased on any 
such wavelength, the radio waves reach 
out and rise above static, interference 
and electrical noises, and so serve in- 
creasing millions of population. A 
50,000-watt station, centrally located, 
will on good winter nights lay down a 
fair signal in nearly every state from 
the Rockies to the Atlantic. Higher 
power in the same position would serve 
even more people, and serve them 
more clearly and better.” 


Science News Letter, November 29, 1930 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST RADIO TUBE 


This giant 200,000 watt broadcasting tube 
was built for the new Westinghouse station 
KDKA, and has its grid water cooled as 
well as its plate water. Five tons of cooling 
water are required hourly. O. H. Caldwell, 
former Federal Radio Commissioner, who 
urges higher powers to overcome static 
and bring radio to more people living far 
from the cities, is standing. 


Meteor Display This Month 


Arrouses Hope for Big Shower 


OPES of astronomers for a brilliant 

shower of shooting stars, or me- 
teors, of the Leonid group, in Novem- 
ber in the next few years, are aroused 
by reports of an unusually good display 
(See SCIENCE News LEt- 
rER, November 8, 1930, page 294). 
Unfortunately, widespread cloudy 
weather around the time of the max- 
imum display, November 15 and 16, 
prevented extensive observations. 

Dr. C. C. Wylie, professor of as- 
tronomy at the University of Iowa, re- 
ported to Science Service that he ob- 
served unusually large numbers of 
Leonids November 17. Watching at 
lowa City from midnight to dawn, 
Professor Wylie saw Leonid meteors at 


this month. 


the rate of a hundred and twenty an 
hour at one time. 

About fifteen reports from volunteer 
observers had reached Prof. Charles P. 
Olivier, director of the Flower Observa- 
tory of the University of Pennsylvania 
and leading meteor authority. 

“It is clear now,” said Dr. Olivier 
to Science Service, ‘that the maximum 
for the United States occurred on the 
early morning of November 17, hence 2 
day later than expected. The hourly 
rate of the meteors was at least two or 
three times what we expected, and many 
of the meteors were fireballs with long 
enduring trains.” 

It appears that the display this yeat 
was the best since 1901. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 1930 
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MEDICINE 


ysterious New Disease 


Baffles Medical Science 


Health Authorities Attempting to Study Annual Epidemics 
In Northwest Mountainous Section of United States 


STRANGE, unknown disease, re- 
A Sembling in many respects food 
poisoning, has become the latest enigma 
which medical science is being called 
upon to solve. A report of existing 
knowledge of it has just been made by 
the United States Public Health Service 
in Washington. 

This mysterious malady, which has 
been occurring in epidemics every year 
in various localities of the northwest 
mountainous section of the United 
States, is fortunately not fatal. 

Severe outbreaks of the disease oc- 
curred on occasions in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and since the beginning of 
summer Dr. R. R. Spencer of the U. S. 
Public Health Service has been attempt- 
ing to differentiate the infection from 
various other illnesses which it resem- 
bles. 

Dr. Spencer hesitates to call this 
puzzling sickness which has been at- 
tacking hundreds of people yearly, a 
new disease, but admits that his at- 
tempts at a differential diagnosis have 
not materialized in catagorizing it 
among the known diseases. 

The cardinal symptoms of this dis- 
ease are nausea, vomiting and diarrhea, 
and the most striking characteristics are 
the mildness and shortness of duration 
of the symptoms. The average duration 
of the symptoms is only about 24 hours, 
although they may vary from a few 
hours to a number of days. Up to this 
time there have been no deaths due to 
this cause, so far as is known. The 
temperature of the victims is generally 
normal or even subnormal, although in 
some cases the temperature has been 
found to be over 100. 

Public Health Service officers have at- 
tempted to trace the source of the in- 
fection to some food or water supply 
but have not succeeded. The disease 
has attacked a variety of people—forest 
rangers, sage brushers, hotel people, 
campers and residents of the lodges and 
cabins. People in various parts of the 
northwest have been attacked simul- 
taneously so that the theory of food 
poisoning does not hold 


Many people have attributed the sick- 
ness to the pine pollen, which some- 
times during the dry season is so thick 
that large clouds of it resemble the 
smoke from a forest fire. But this was 
not considered feasible because the epi- 
demics often occur long after the 
amount of pollen in the air is of any 
great quantity. Furthermore, several 
persons who had not suffered from the 
illness ingested the pollen and no ill 
effects followed. 

Although the disease is somewhat like 
botulism, it can be easily differentiated 
from that condition by the lack of mor- 
talities, the absence of association from 
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any one food, and the absence of any 
paralytic effects. 

The disease which it perhaps resem- 
bles most is bacillary dysentery (an in- 
flammation of the intestines caused by 
certain germs), but from this disease it 
differs also in that there is no mortality 
rate, in that the symptoms are of short 
duration and by the lack or at least 
short duration of the fever. 


Dr. Spencer suggests that this strange 
disease might be mild outbreaks of 
bacillary dysentery caused probably by 
a much weakened strain of the organ- 
ism which causes dysentery. Apparently 
it is an infectious disease, transmitted 
from person to person, but not carried 
by any insect. 

For some time it was thought that the 
disease was limited to the northwest 
mountainous section of the country. It 
has occurred there every year for years. 
This last summer and fall, however, un- 
official reports have been received of 
the occurrence of the same disease, or at 
least a very similar one, in the middle 
west and east. 


Science News Letter, November 29, 1930 


BEARING FOSSILS OF THE GOBI 
Two fossil tusks of the shovel-toothed mastodon, platybelodon, are exhibited by Dr. 
Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of the Central Asiatic Expedition of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, upon his return to Peiping. The amazing scoop-shaped jaw 
of the same animal unearthed in the Gobi desert is held by Walter Granger, chief 
palaeontologist, on the left, and Albert Thomson, assistant palaeontologist. (See Science 
News Letter, October 25, 1930, p. 265.) 
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Uncle Sam Becomes Vocational Counselor 
By MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 


THE NATIONAL Government is providing a new ap- 
proach to the unemployment problem. With specially 
devised psychological tests, the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission will guide high school students into work for 
which they have most talent—in which they will 
have a better chance of being happy and successful. 


Dear Sit 

I saw your advertisement in today’s 
paper, and should like to apply for the 
position 

I have taken the U 
for Typists, and have a certificate to 
show that I can type better than 60% 
of the typists now employed in your in- 


S. Standard Test 


dustry. You can therefore trust me from 
the start on important work. May I have 
the privilege of an interview ? 
Very truly yours, 
~ Mary Martin 


HIS IS the kind of letter that you 
will probably receive from those ap- 
plying to you for a job ten years from 
now if the plans of the United States 
Civil Service Commission and several 
of our largest industrial organizations 
are carried to successful completion. 
The Civil Service Commission is now 
working on a series of vocational tests 
which will be made available to all 
Uncle Sam's young nephews and nieces 
in public high schools. The scores made 
by any boy or girl on these examina- 
tions will indicate to the youngster and 
to the parents or vocational advisers, 
particular aptitude for a variety of jobs. 
The first series is designed to show 
the student's fitness for a position as 
stenographer. Several other 
being planned for other occupations. 
When the tests have been given 
widely, as is planned, in high schools 
all over the country, anyone taking 
them can know exactly how he com- 
with thousands of his fellow 
He can estimate his own com- 
wide 


series are 


pares 
students. 
parative 
choice of occupations. 

But the Government research workers 
who are developing the pian have 
devised another and better basis of com- 
parison. The same tests prepared for 
use in the schools will also be given to 


chances of success in a 


great numbers of people who are already 
being paid dollars and cents for their 


skill in industry. Almost fifty industrial 
concerns, employing thousands of office 
workers, have offered to help the Gov- 
ernment officials by giving these tests 
to their employees. 

When all these test papers are assem- 
bled and tabulated, a score of 70 will 
mean much more than just “passing.” 
It will give the person attaining it a 
measure of his ability on a standard 
scale. The employer's question, “How 
well can you type?’ can then be an- 
swered with a definite meaningful fig- 
ure as “I can do better than three- 
fourths of your employees.” 

Employers will be able to set definite 
standards for employment, and em- 
ployes will be able to know just what 
proficiency they must attain in order to 
give satisfaction. 


Card to Show Boy’s Worth 


It is planned to provide for each 
student in the public schools, a voca- 
tional guidance card listing the re- 
quirements, in terms of test scores, for 
a great variety of positions. When the 
boy compares his own scores with those 
given on the card, he can see for him- 
self what his abilities will be worth to 
industry and can even roughly estimate 
his chances for employment and mak- 
ing good in his chosen vocation. 

Thus the chances will be reduced 
that the round peg person will try to 
pound himself into the square hole, and 
the great problem of labor turnover may 
be somewhat alleviated. 

This interesting approach to the un- 
employment problem has been worked 
out in the research division of the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, of which Dr. L. J. O'Rourke is the 
director. 

Dr. O'Rourke, aside from his posi- 
tion in the country’s greatest employing 


agency, has devoted years of study to 
the problem of vocational guidance and 
the testing of special aptitudes. During 
the World War, he was one of the psy- 
chologists called into the Government 
service to study the problem of the 
proper placing of the mass of carpen- 
ters, lawyers, bakers, scientists, clerks 
and day laborers, all gathered for the 
common purpose of winning the war. 
He is the author of a series of voca- 
tional guidance tests. 

In the Civil Service Commission, he 
has been in charge of the gradual revi- 
sion of the examinations given to men 
and women applying for positions in 
the Government Service. The old types 
of examination, which tested the ap- 
plicant in a stereotyped way on his 
knowledge of ‘readin’, writin’, and 
‘rithmetic’” and penmanship, and in- 
quired into his knowledge of political 
boundaries of the states, are giving way 
before the newly developed psycholog- 
ical examinations. These psychological 
examinations are designed to test not so 
much what the applicant has learned by 
rote, but more his native ability and his 
aptitude for the position applied for. 

The new examination for  stenog- 
tapher and typist in the Government 
service, for example, represents a rev- 
olution in test procedure. It is this 
examination, or a modification of it, 
that will be given in the schools. 

It is now possible for an applicant to 
complete the entire examination and 
make a good score without writing 
more than a half-dozen words in long 
hand, besides those filled in on the 
preliminary sheets giving references, 
etc. 

If the stenographer has learned to use 
a shorthand-writing machine for taking 
notes, she need only be able to write 
numbers and to write or print a few 
words in the spelling test. 

Handwriting, once thought vitally 
important for anyone in a_ secretarial 
position, has in this machine age be 
come so disused that it is not tested 
at all. 

The ability to read, understand, and 
correctly interpret directions, _ lettets, 
and other written matter, was on the 
contrary, found to play a large part in 
the work of the stenographer. This 
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ability is therefore tested by short ques- 
tions based on a given paragraph of 
quotation. The questions may be an- 
swered merely by reading over several 
given possible answers and then writ- 
ing the number of the correct answer 

That “most uncommon sense, com- 
mon sense,” is another quality de- 
manded today of the stenographer. 
Yet the employer's admonition to, ‘Use 
your head,” is futile, unless he has had 
the forethought to select a girl or boy 
with a native supply of good judgment. 
The Civil Service Commission has de- 
veloped questions which test judgment. 
Here is a sample: 

“Which of the following is the chief 
value of a good mimeographing ma- 
chine in an office? (1) It affords a 
quick way of getting out form letters 
(2) It gives the “personal touch’’ to 
each letter. (3) It is not so large as the 
multigraph. (4) It gives the office a 
business-like appearance. (5) Mimeo- 
graphed matter is more effective than 
typed or printed matter.” 

The correct answer is “1.” 

The stenographer’s ability to use 
words correctly is indicated by her an- 
swers to questions of this type: 

“FEASIBLE means most nearly (1) 
capable, (2) practicable, (3) justifiable, 
(4) beneficial, (5) reliable.” 

The Test of Grammar 

One of the most interesting additions 
to the new type of examination is the 
test of grammar. Formerly, ability in 
grammar was usually tested only 
through a letter-writing or composition 
test. In this the applicant was required 
to write a letter or composition of a 
certain length on some given subject. 
Since no two persons taking the exam- 
ination would try to use the same con- 
struction or even try to express the same 
thought, the difficulty of the gram- 
matical problems confronted by the dif- 
ferent individuals varied extremely. 

The new type of question presents 
exactly the same problem to each per- 
son taking the test. Test yourself on 
this sample: 

“Only one of the five sentences in 
the next item is grammatically correct. 
Write the number of the correct sen- 
tence on the line at the right. 

(1) Our process not only insures a 
better but also a cheaper finish. (2) 
A better finish, as well as a cheaper 
one, are insured by our process. (3) 
Our process insures an inexpensive 
finish that can’t hardly be marred. (4) 
Our process insures a finish that is as 
good, as well as cheaper than any other. 
(5) Our process insures not only a bet- 
ter finish but also a cheaper one.” 


Your memory of grammatical rules 
may be rusty, but if you have formed 
the habit of correct speech you would 
probably select “'S’’ as the best sentence. 
The Government experts now consider 
that knowing what is right is much 
more important for the stenographer 
than being able to quote rules. 

First wide use of the psychological 
type of examination for determining the 
finess of individuals for different types 
of work was during the World War. 
At that time in one huge testing pro- 
gram nearly two million men were 
given psychological tests, these men 
ranging in intelligence all the way from 
genius to feeble-mindedness. 

Now the results of the pioneer work 
of these men is to find wide applica- 
tion in industry. The Army’s first two 
tests, though now superseded by greatly 
improved instruments for group testing, 
were found to be an invaluable aid in 
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the classifying of men according to their 
relative abilities. 

Suppose a high school boy takes the 
new general ability tests now being 
devised by the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. And let us suppose that he 
makes a score equivalent to the average 
for drug clerk or telegraph operator, 
His father or teacher can then advise 
him definitely that he should not seek 
employment as teamster, painter, of 
blacksmith, for he can do much better 
than that and would, as a matter of fact. 
never be contented and happy in those 
occupations. On the other hand, he 
would find it very difficult to “make the 
grade”’ as civil engineer, dentist, or 
chemist. He would be well qualified to 
become a photographer or telegraph 
operator provided he has any inclina- 
tion and aptitude for these occupations. 


Science News Letter, November 28, 1930 








OCCUPATION AVERAGE SCORE 
Civil Engineer 274 
Lawyer and teacher 252 
Student 239 
Dentist and mechanic dentist 229 
Draftsman 206 
Chemist 205 
Postal employee 200 
Artist 198 
Mechanical engineer 195 
Druggist 192 
Traffic engineer and transporta- 
tion 189 
Clerks 175 
Salesman 170 
Surveyor 165 
Telegraph and wireless operator 165 
Photographer 159 
Farrier 155 
Drug clerk 149 
Builder and constructor 149 
Engineers 147 
Airplane builder 140 
Rigger 139 
Merchants 138 
Gas-engine mechanic 129 
Telephone operator 127 
Auto mechanics 122 
Electrician 122 








Classification by Ability 


The figures show the average ability of people already en- 
gaged in the occupations listed. Your own score would in- 
dicate the type of work 


You are Best Fitted For. 


This table was compiled from results of the U. S. 
Army psychological tests made during the World 
War and is similar to the guidance card the govern- 
ment is now planning to furnish high school pupils. 


OCCUPATION AVERAGE SCORE 
Hospital orderly 122 
Musicians 119 
Policeman 119 
Butcher 118 
Plumber 117 
Miscellaneous 117 
Pipe fitter 116 
Structural steel worker 109 
Blacksmith 109 
Gunsmith 109 
Machinist 107 
Bakers and cooks 106 
Railroad workers 106 
Chauffeurs 104 
Painter 103 
Printer 99 
Lumberman 96 
Carpenter 91 
Millwright 89 
Sheet-metal worker 88 
Leather worker 88 
Welder 85 
Horseman 75 
Canvas worker 75 
Farmers 73 
Teamster 72 
Barber 65 
Laborer 63 
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To Breed Speedy Horses 
For Shorter Work Day 


yb the plodding of plough horses 
will be speeded up to keep pace 
with our fast moving era, if British 
horse breeders succeed in the task to 
which they are now setting themselves. 

While speed is not the quality most 
associated with farm horses, this is an 
age when time means money. No longer 
does the farmer's man work from day- 
break to dark, which means that the 
ploughing must either be finished in 
less time or extra horses and labor 
must be paid for. Subtracting two or 
three hours from the working day, re- 
stricted hours alone may mean a loss of 
from seven to eight acres of ploughing 
in a sixty-day season unless the plough- 
ing can be hurried. 

A team that can plough a 300 yards 
long furrow nine inches wide can 
plough nearly two acres more during a 
month's work than can a team that 
ploughs only 280 yards furrow in the 
same time. On a large arable farm this 
might amount to a saving of about 
$725 a year and might mean the mar- 
gin between profits and loss under the 
new economic conditions. 

By mating active, free-moving mares 
and stallions that can sire progeny not 
merely able to move heavy loads but 
also able to move at a more rapid pace 
than is usual at present, the breeders 
hope to develop a plough horse capable 
of surviving competition of the ma- 
chine age. 

Science News Le ster, 
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PLANT PATI! 


Blighted Chestnut Shows 
Signs of Come-Back 


LOGY 


HE NATIVE American chestnut, 

traditional interior decoration of the 
Thanksgiving turkey, is showing signs 
of a possible comeback. Attacked by a 
devastating fungus blight about twenty 
years ago, every adult tree in the north- 
ern states died down to the roots. The 
work of the disease has not yet been fin- 
ished in the South, where it spread more 
recently, but even there all full-grown 
trees appear to be marked for destruc- 
tion 

But around the stumps of the blight- 
killed trees ther appeared new sprouts, 
for the roots were still living. These 
sprouts have been growing now for two 
decades, and many of them have reached 
A survey of the sprout 


young-tree siz¢ 


situation in Pennsylvania, by J. E. 
Aughanbaugh, of the commonwealth’s 
Forest Research Institute, indicates that 
there is hope after all for the native 
American chestnut. For the first time 
in twenty years, moderate quantities of 
chestnuts are being gathered. While the 
total is the merest fraction of the pre- 
blight chestnut crop, still it is regarded 
as a triumph that there are any Ameri- 
can chestnuts at all left to be harvested. 

Mr. Aughanbaugh is hopeful that a 
goodly proportion of the sprouts may 
retain their apparent immunity to the 
fungus that blighted the original trees, 
and even that this immunity may be 
hereditary, so that it can be transmitted 
to a new generation of seedling trees 
that will sprout from some of the nuts 
now being produced. 
News Letter, 29, 1930 
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Funds Being Sought 
For Darwin Memorial 


SCIENCE 


OR THE proper maintenance of 

Darwin's old home, Down House, 
as a national memorial, and for the ex- 
tension of its general research program, 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is seeking to raise 
$194,000 prior to its centenary celebra- 
tion in September, 1931. . 

Darwin's home in Kent was given to 
the association by W. E. Buckston 
Browne, who restored the study and liv- 
ing rooms to resemble as nearly as pos- 
sible their appearance when the famous 
scientist used them. Part of the funds 
necessary for the upkeep of the me- 
morial were included in the gift but for 
the adequate maintenance of Down 
House, additional funds will be needed. 

The rapidity with which the field of 
scientific inquiry has widened during 
the hundred years in which the asso- 
ciation has sponsored scientific prog- 
ress in England, likewise calls for an 
extension of expenditure, if the organ- 
ization is to maintain its position of 
leadership. This can best be provided by 
the establishment of a fund independent 
of membership dues, which greatly 
vary from year to year. 

Among the researches begun and sup- 
ported by the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in the past 
have been many of international impor- 
tance. Standards of electrical measure- 
ment in use throughout the world are 
based on the work of an association 
committee, for instance. 


News Letter, November 29 1930 
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EXPLORATION 


French Expedition 
To Cross Asia Next Spring 


NE of the most ambitious overland 

expeditions since the days of 
Marco Polo is planned for next spring. 
A group of eight caterpillar cars, each 
carrying a trailer, will traverse the 
whole length of the continent of Asia, 
starting from Syria and going to Indo- 
China by way of Iraq, Persia, Turk- 
estan, Sinkiang and China. 

The leader of the expedition is 
Georges-Marie Haardt, who achieved 
fame by being the firsc man to put a 
motor-car train across the Sahara des- 
ert. The personnel of the expedition is 
to be French, with the exception of 
representatives of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, which will be the only 
foreign participant. 
News Letter, November 29, 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 


Will Raise Mussels 
In Laboratory 


| pre RAISING of fresh water mus- 
sels in the artificial environment of 
a laboratory will be one of the projects 
given attention at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., in new 
laboratory space just provided by the 
University for the use of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. 

Dr. Max M. Ellis, director of in- 
terior fisheries investigations of the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries and also professor of 
physiology at the University, has found 
a method of speeding up the develop- 
ment of mussels. In its natural environ- 
ment, the mussel spends the first four 
to six weeks of his life as a parasite on 
a fish. Dr. Ellis has discovered a 
nutrient medium which will take the 
place for the mussel of the fish. After 
the mussels have spent an allotted time 
in this medium, they may be planted 
in the rivers, relieving a shortage which 
has been produced by river pollution. 
Fresh-water mussels are of considerable 
economic importance because of their 
value for pearl button making. 
News Letter, November 29, 19380 | 
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PALEON TOLOGY 


Bones of Extinct Monster 
Found In West Virginia 


OSSIL BONES of a prehistoric ani- 
F mal that may be a dinosaur have 
been discovered in rock strata buried 
100 feet below the top of a hill near 
Salem by Prof. Ernest R. Sutton of 
Salem College. Professor Sutton states 
that they have the appearance of being 
the bones of a stegosaur, but that to 
establish the identity beyond doubt he 
is sending two well-preserved vertebrae 
to the U. S. National Museum in Wash- 
ington. 

Stegosaurs were enormous vegetarian 
dinosaurs with bony plates as big as 
sidewalks slabs standing up edgewise in 
a double row along their humped 
backs. They had two pairs of long 
spikes on their thick tails, presumably 
as offensive armament. 

West Virginia is classic dinosaur 
hunting ground. Among other early 
American scholars who studied the re- 
mains of these enormous beasts and 
speculated as to their nature and origin 
was the scientist-President Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Science News Letter, 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Emotion Slows Up Workers 
More than Fatigue 


HE HARSH foreman who frightens 

the workers under him will decrease 
the output of his department by such 
tactics. And the man who precedes his 
working day with a quarrel at the 
breakfast table with his wife is a most 
unsatisfactory worker. 

G. A. Pennock has been conducting 
tests at the Western Electric Company 
plant to find out the effects of various 
conditions on the efficiency of workers. 
He was surprised to discover that 
fatigue was not the principal factor 
which slowed up production, although 
a fifteen-minute rest period with a 
lunch in mid-morning and a ten-min- 
ute rest in mid-afternoon did increase 
production materially. The emotional 
state of the employee was much more 
important. 


“Home conditions,” said Mr. Pen- 
nock, “and other outside influences 
tended to create either a buoyant or a 
depressed spirit which modified pro- 
duction. Emotional status was reflected 
in performance; and the major compo- 
nent of this emotional condition was at- 
titude toward supervisor. The inference 
from these studies was inescapable that 
the dominant factor in the performance 
of these employees is their mental at- 
titude.”” 

The employees displayed great inter- 
est in the tests and their output in- 
creased steadily all the while they were 
in the test group under the supervision 
of the experimenter regardless of 
changes in pay and working conditions. 
1930 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Antler Pipes Are New Find 
In Eastern Archaeology 


IPES made out of the antlers of ani- 

mals have been unearthed at a site 
once occupied by prehistoric Indians 
near the Susquehanna River in Penn- 
sylvania by the expedition from the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 
Use of this material for pipes is a new 
discovery in eastern archaeology, it was 
stated by Donald A. Cadzow, leader of 
the expedition. 

The field party has been particularly 
engaged in salvaging ancient rock carv- 
ings from islands in the Susquehanna 
that are soon to be flooded by a power 
plant construction project. The archae- 
ologists have seized the chance, how- 
ever, to dig nearby at kitchen middens 
in which ancient inhabitants of the re- 
gion left their discarded household 
goods and broken ornaments. 

Combs made of bone and antler, 
with some of the teeth still intact and 
with striking human figurines carved 
on them for ornaments, are among the 
latest finds. 

One exhibition of particular interes: 
is a piece of antler which has been pro- 
nounced to be from the prong-horn 
antelope. These antelope did not range 
farther east than Iowa, which was a 
considerable distance for the antlers to 
be carried, if they were to be brought 
to the east coast. It is known that the 
mound building tribes of the Missis- 
sippi Valley got obsidian for ceremonial 
knife blades from the Rockies; so that 
long-dis:ance trade was not an impos- 
sibility in the Indian world. 


Science News Letter, November 29, 1930 
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Acre in England Contains 
300,000,000 Poppy Seeds 


ED POPPIES, that have played so 

important a part in wartime and 
post-war literature, are a bothersome 
weed in spite of their picturesqueness. 
How much of a weed they are, has been 
realized as a result of tests conducted at 
the Rothamstead Experimental Station, 
London. Soil from a somewhat weedy 
field was potted up in pots having a 
surface area of about one-fourth of a 
square foot, and kept watered for sev- 
eral years, until all living weed seeds 
had sprouted. 

Poppies were taken as a sample weed, 
and only poppy seedlings counted. An 
average pot yielded over a thousand of 
them. Calculated on the basis of this 
soil sample, an acre of English field 
soil would contain over three hundred 
million poppy seeds. 


Science News Letter, November 29, 1930 


Fish Poisons Promise 
Medical Aid to Man 


LANTS poisonous to fish are medi- 

cal aids for man which will become 
increasingly important in combating 
dread tropical diseases caused by par- 
asites, F. N. Howes of Kew Gardens 
prophesies in a bulletin cited in Tropi- 
cal Woods, publication of the Yale 
University School of Forestry. 

New possibilities foreseen in the 
plants which primitive tribes have 
long used to daze or poison fish to 
make them easily caught lie in the fact 
that some fish poisons are also potent to 
kill a species of fresh water snail which 
harbors the parasite responsible for the 
dangerous disease of schistosomiasis or 
bilharizia. 

Use of the fish poisons for insecti- 
cides has already developed to commer- 
cial proportions, Mr. Howes said. 

Interest being aroused by the mysteri- 
ous plant of the tropics was indicated by 
a second study of fish poisons reported 
in Tropical Woods. E. P. Killip and A. 
C. Smith in a report to the Washington 
Academy of Sciences told of seeing 
thousands of the plants growing in cul- 
tivation and in their wild state in the 
interior of Peru and across Amazonian 
Brazil. They observed many species of 
fish poison plants but concluded that 
the variety known as ‘‘cube” is the most 
powerful. 


Science News Letter, November 29, 1930 
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Discovering the Sweet Element 


“A Classic of Science’ 


How Beryllium Was Found in the Aqua Marine 
By a French State Chemist of the Directoire 


ANALYSIS OI THE AQUA- 
MARINE OR BERYL; AND THE 
DISCOVERY OF A NEW EARTH 
IN THAT STONE. Read before the 
French National Institute 26 Pluvoise, 
in the Year VI. (Feb. 14, 1798.) By 
Citizen Vau quelin. In Nicholson's 
Journal of Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, and the Arts. Vol. Il. London: 
M.DCC.XCIX (1799). 


HE analysis of minerals is one of 

those operations which are usually 
considered to be of little importance 
and are submitted, by chemists of the 
first order, as unworthy of their care, 
to the manipulation of their pupils. 

I am well aware that the greater 
number of analyses afford results of 
little importance, which do not repay 
the labour and the time bestowed in ob- 
taining them. I am likewise aware that 
they do not offer so brilliant a prospect, 
nor promise to afford 
general a nature, as the plan of opera- 
tion which has been formed with regard 
to some of the most important points in 
chemistry. But I am not, from these 
reasons, of opinion, that this class of 
processes, which has likewise its difh- 
culties, and requires, for its successful 
conduct, a certain reasoning 
and particularly an exact knowledge of 
the bodies described; I am not of 
that it ts so little entitled to 
the attention of philosophical 

For they must recollect, that 


results of so 


series of 


opinion 
engage 
chemists 
it has afforded them the solid founda 
tion of their theories, and new objects 
for the exercise of their abilities 

From a disregard of this kind it was 
that mind 


could not submit 


whose active 


to the details of ex 


Bergmann, 


= nt, has committed so many faults, 
yy trusting his operations to young 
: | 
pupils, who had not acquired the habit 
of distinguishing new substances from 
those which were already known 

The analysis of the beryl, already 
Bindheim, will be a proof of 


idvance. It is 


made by 
what I her 
according to him, of 
27, lime 8, 


composed, 
silex 64, alumine 


and iron 


Citizen Hauy having found a perfect 
agreement between the structure, hard- 
ness and weight of the beryl and the 
emerald, engaged me, some months 
ago, to compare these two stones by 
chemical means also, in order to know 
whether they were composed of the 
same principles in similar proportions. 

The most interesting circumstance to 
the Institute in this result being a new 
earth, which I have discovered in the 
beryl, I shall pass slightly over the 
other subjects, and dwell more particu- 
larly on its distinctive properties. 


The Method of Analysis 

Experiment 1. One hundred parts of 
beryl reduced to fine powder were fused 
with 300 parts of caustic potash; the 
mass, after cooling, was diffused in 
water, and treated with the muriatic 
acid; by this means the solution was 
completed. 

The muriatic solution was evaporated 
to dryness ; towards the end of the 
evaporation the fluid assumed the form 
of a jelly; the dried matter was then 
diffused in a large quantity of water. 
Part of the matter was dissolved; but 
a white, granulated transparent powder 
This substance, collected 
on a filter, washed with much water, 
and dried by ignition, weighed 69 
parts. It had all the properties of silex. 

Experiment 2. The fluid separated 
from the silex was precipitated by the 
carbonate of potash of commerce; the 
precipitate collected and drained was 
treated with a solution of caustic pot- 
ash. The greatest part of the matter 
was dissolved: but there remained a cer- 
tain quanti y of earth which was not 
taken up. This being separated, washed, 
and dried by ignition, was of a brown 
greyish colour; it weighed nine parts. 
In these nine parts it 1s that our new 


remained. 


since the il wa ritten, I have ascer 
sined, that there was in fact a certain quant.ty 
of the earth of beryl di lved by the potash 
with the alumine: and= «that nstead t Ss per 
nt, tl ! | i t 
* The most ract ti ert f this 
eart mfirmed | the latest experiments of 
ir «colleague, being, that it torn alts of a 
acchar.ne taste, w { { e t al t Glucine 
weet Note ft Edit ft Annales 





NICHOLAS LOUIS VAUQUELIN 


French chemist who discovered beryllium 
and many other elements. 


carth is contained. We shall speak of 

it again in the subsequent part of this 

Memoir. 

Exposition of the Properties of the 
new Earth contained in the Beryl 
Experiment 1. The 12 parts of earth 

united carbonic acid, as before 
mentioned, were put into sulphuric 
acid, which dissolved them completely 
with effervescence. The solution had a 
very saccharine taste at first, and astrin- 
gent at last. The solution left till the 
following day afforded irregular crys- 
tals, very solid and saccharine like the 
solution which afforded them. 

Experiment 2. These crystals were 
again dissolved in water; the solution 
mixed with sulphate of potash did not 
afford alum either immediately nor by 
evaporation, as happens in the alumine 
when combined with sulphuric acid. 
Each of these salts crystallizes separately, 
without contracting any union. 

With regard to the proportion in 
which I have obtained this earth of the 
beryl, I do not give it as strictly ac- 
curate; for it is possible that part may 
have been dissolved at the same time as 
the alumine by the potash.’ 

I have not yet thought it proper 0 
give a name to this earth. I shall wait 
ull its properties are better known; be- 


with 
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sides which, I should be glad to have 
the advice of my brother-chemists on 
the subject.’ 

In a second memoir, I shall speedily 
give the most complete account in my 


power, of its combinations with the 
acids and some of the combustible 
bodies. 


INFORMATION RESPECTING 
THE EARTH OF THE BERYL; in 
Continuation of the First Memoir on 
the same Subject. By Citizen Vau- 
quelin. 


A Table of the general Properties of 
the Earth of the Beryl 

It is white. 

Insipid. 

Soluble in water. 

Adhesive to the tongue. 
Infusible. 

6. Soluble in the fixed alkalis. 

7. Insoluble in ammoniac. 

8. Soluble in the carbonate of am- 
moniac. 

9. Soluble in almost every one of 
the acids (except the carbonic and 
phosphoric acids). 

10. Fusible with borax into a trans- 
parent glass. 

11. Absorbs one-fourth of its weight 
of carbonic acid. 

12. Decomposes the aluminous salts. 

13. Is not precipitable by well- 
saturated hydro-sulphurets. 


A Table of the specific Characters 
of the Earth of Beryl 

1. Its salts are saccharine, and slight- 
ly astringent. 

2. It is very soluble in the sulphuric 
acid by excess. 

3. It decomposes the aluminous salts. 

4. It is soluble in the carbonate of 
ammoniac. 

5. It is completely precipitated from 
its solutions by ammoniac. 

6. Its affinity for the acids is inter- 
mediate between magnesia and alumine. 

None of the known earths unite the 
Six properties announced in this table. 

I present to the Institue a certain 
— of this earth, and shall pro- 
uce at one of its future sittings a 
series of combinations formed with this 
earth, extracted from a _ considerable 
quantity of beryl given to me by Citi- 
zen Patrin, whose zeal for the advance- 
ment of the sciences is well known to 
every one of their cultivators. 


a be Ne 





Proof by Sir Humphry Davy 


that the alkaline earths are oxides of 
metals will be presented in next week’s 
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THE NEW SCIENCE SERIES 


T= most eminent men of our day | 


have written these books, A special- 
ist in each field of science explains, in 
non-technical language, the latest develop- 
ments in his field. The authors include 
men like T. H. Morgan, President of the 
American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science; Stefansson, the noted 
Arctic explorer; John B. Watson, founder 
of Behaviorism; William Morton Wheel- 


er, Entomologist; Malinowski, distin- 
guished Polish anthropologist. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
The volumes in the New Science Series are uniform in 
size and format, 4'2” x 6'2", bound in blue cloth, stamped 
in red. Not pamphlets. Each is about ” thick. Con- 
venient for pocket or library. 


Each title originally sold for $1.00 a copy. Now we are 


making the special offer to readers of this magazine—ALL 
21 BOOKS FOR $5.00, if you use the coupon below. They | 
originally 
If you prefer to order separate titles, you can get them, | 


cost $21.00 for the set. 


by using the coupon below, at the rate of $1.00 for three 


books. 


No orders for less than three books accepted. 


. The Basis of Memory 18. Prodigal Sons or the | 
By W. R. Bousfield Evolution of Caste 
: igi By Montgomery Evans. 
. What is Darwinism? 19. The Conquest of 
By Thomas Hunt Mor Thought by Invention 
gan. By H. Stafford Hatfield. 
. The Battle of Behavior- 20. The Future of the Earth | 
ism By H. Jeffreys 
By John B. Watson and 21. Sociology and Sin 
Wilham MacDougall vy P. Sargant Florence 
THIS COUPON IS WORTH $16.00 
W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. SNL 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
( ) Please send me, postpaid, the complete set of 21 
volume in the NEW SCIENCE SERIES at 
( ) Please send me volumes numbered 
at $1.00 for three volumes 
( ) I enclose $ ( ) Send C. O. D 
Name 
A\ddre 
City State 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Time Signals Help in Setting 
International Boundaries 


ADIO TIME signals broadcast three 

times a day by the U. S. Naval Ob- 
servatory through the naval radio sta- 
tion NAA, are useful for many things 
besides setting your clocks and watches. 
Speaking in a radio talk presented by 
Science Service through a nation-wide 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Captain Frederick Hellweg, 
superintendent of the observatory, told 
of some of these uses. 

Do you know that mineralogists and 
geologists depend on the Naval Observ- 
atory’s exact time to assist them in hunt- 
ing for the vast oil deposits hidden 
away in the bowels of the earth?” he 
asked. 

“Would you be surprised if I told 
you that scientists depend on the Naval 
Observatory’s time signals in their in- 
vestigations of gravity? Of course you 
all know that the navigators on ships 
at sea listen daily for our time signals 
in order to navigate their ships safely 
across all the seven seas. 

How many of you know that all the 
important boundary commissions which 
determine the boundary lines between 
nations, between states, and between 
communities are dependent for the es- 
tablishment of their lines accurately 
upon the time signals broadcast from 
the Observatory. To show you how ex- 
tensive is the use of our time signal— 
in 1921 the Observatory broadcast a 
special time signal upon the request of 
the Australian Boundary Commission, 
which was establishing the boundaries 
between the provinces in Australia. This 
last summer we were requested, and 
later thanked, by the Director of the 
Canadian Geodetic Survey, for our as- 
sistance in their boundary work between 
the provinces of Ontario and Manitoba.’ 

Here at the Observatory we use 
small known as transit in 
struments, for observing the stars for 


teles Opes, 


time,” Capt. Hellweg said. ‘These in- 
struments, as their name indicates, are 
used only to catch the exact instant 


when the star passes across the celestial 
meridian. The meridian is a 
line in the heavens which passes through 
the north and and 
through the zenith of the place where 


c¢ lestial 


south points also 


you are Situatt d 


The exact time 


according to the 


clock that the stars cross the meridian 
is very closely determined, and the 
difference between the time that the 
stars should cross the meridian and the 
times they are found to cross the 
meridian according to our clock, is the 
error of the clock. These errors are 
very accurately determined. 

“Down in a vault, specially made, 
and maintained Summer and Winter at 
a uniform temperature and at a con- 
stant air pressure, are three standard 
sidereal clocks which keep the most ac- 
curate star time possible. These clocks 
are never reset or interfered with in any 
way except in the case of necessity for 
repairs. The actual rate of each clock 
is determined by checking up with the 
actual time the stars cross the meridian, 
and then by applying these corrections 
to the face time of the sidereal clock, 
we know the exact sidereal time, from 
which the ordinary time cap be found.” 


Science News Letter, November 29, 1930 





20 Points 
for Happy, Healthy Childhood 


Formulated by the White 
House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection which 
met in Washington 

Also See Page 339 








“1. Every prospective mother should have 
suitable information, medical supervision 
during the prenatal period, competent care 
at confinement. Every mother should have 
post-natal medical supervision for herself 
and child. 

“2. Every child should receive periodical 
health examinations before and during the 
school period including adolescence, by the 
family physician, or the school or other pub- 
lic physician, and such examination by spe- 
cialists and such hospital care as its special 
needs may require 

3. Every child should have regular den- 
tal examination and care 

"4. Every child hould have insruction in 
health and in safety from accti- 
dents, and every teacher should be trained 
in health programs 

5. Every child should be protected from 
communicable diseases to which he might 
be exposed at home, in school or at play, and 
protected from impure milk and food. 

6. Every child should have proper sleep- 
ing rooms, diet, hours of sleep and play, and 
parents should receive expert information as 
various ages as 


schools in 


to the needs of children of 
to these 
Every 


que stions 


child attend a_ school 


she ruld 
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which ‘has proper seating, lighting, ventila- 
tion and sanitation. For younger children, 
kindergartens and nursery schools should be 
provided to supplement home care. 

“8. The school should be so organized 
as to discover and develop the special abili- 
ties of each child, and should assist in vo- 
cational guidance, for children, like men, 
succeed by the use of their strongest, qualities 
and special interests. 

“9. Every child should have some form of 
religious, moral and character training. 

"10. Every child has a right to a place 
to play with adequate facilities therefor. 

“11. With the expanding domain of the 
community's responsibilities for children, 
there should be provision for and supervi- 
sion of recreation and entertainment. 

12. Every child should be protected 
against labor that stunts growth, either phy- 
sical or mental, that limits education, that de- 
prives children of the right of comradeship, 
of joy and play. 

13. Every child who is blind, deaf, crip- 
pled or otherwise physically handicapped 
should be given expert study and corrective 
treatment where there is the possibility of 
relief, and appropriate development or train- 
ing. Children with subnormal or abnormal 
mental conditions should receive adequate 
study, protection, training and care. 

14. Every waif and orphan in need must 
be supported. 

15. Every child is entitled to the feeling 
that he has a home. The extension of the 
services in the community should supplement 
and not supplant parents. 

"16. Children who habitually fail to meet 
normal standards of human behavior should 
be provided special care under the guidance 
of the school, the community health or wel- 
fare center or other agency for continued 
supervision or, if necessary, control. 

17. Where the child does not have these 
services, due to inadequate income of the 
family, then such services must be provided 
to him by the community. 

"18. The rural child should have as sat- 
isfactory schooling, health protection and 
welfare facilities as the city child. 

19. In order that these minimum protec- 
tions of health and welfare of children may 
be everywhere available, there should be a 
district, county orf community organization 
for health education and welfare, with full- 
time officials, coordinating with a state-wide 
program which will be responsive to a na- 
tion-wide service of general information, sta- 
tistics and scientific research. This should 
include: 

(a) Trained full time public health off- 
cials with public health nurses, sani- 
tary inspection and laboratory work- 
ers. ‘ 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare services for 
the relief and aid of children in spe- 
cial need from poverty or misfortune, 
for the protection of children from 
abuse, neglect, exploitation or moral 
hazard. 

(d) The development of voluntary or- 
ganization of children for purposes 
of instruction, health and recreation 
through private effort and benefac- 
tion. When possible, existing agen- 
cies should be coordinated. 

20. Each child has the right to be under- 

stood.” 
November 29, 1980 


Science News Letter, 
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Create An Added Interest 
In Your Science and 


Physies Classes! 





Introduce Your Students to Amateur Radio! 


HE pursuit of amateur radio, through individual or school stations, has proved itself an 
absorbing study and fascinating hobby for students and instructors alike. But it is more than 
that—it is the ideal method of learning the fundamentals of radio communication, a field of un- 


bounded possibilities. 


Within the last year there has been evinced an increasing demand for an easily-understood 
but inexpensive booklet which can be utilized to interest students of high school age in the 
principles of radio and which will enable them to build a complete short-wave transmitter and 


receiver. 


Largely in response to this demand, the American Radio Relay League, the national non- 
commercial association of radio amateurs, has prepared a 32-page illustrated booklet, priced at 
10c per copy, which completely covers the construction, installation and operation of a single 
simple receiver and transmitter. “How to Become A Radio Amateur” has been written par- 
ticularly for students between the ages of 14 and 21 and enables its readers to qualify as radio 
amateurs and engage in two-way radio communication with other amateurs over hundreds of 
miles. 

The booklet thoroughly covers all details of putting a complete “station” in operation, from 
suggestions for learning the code to instructions for procuring licenses and operating properly. 
It has been carefully prepared to answer every question and is clearly illustrated to show every 
detail of construction. 

In spite of the fact that no extensive advertising has been given it, the booklet has enjoyed 
notable success among boys of the “American Boy” and “‘Boy’s Life” class, is used and recom- 
mended by Junior Achievement, Inc., and has met with favor on the part of teachers, scout- 


masters and others. 








Single Copies, 10c Postpaid Per Dozen, $1.00 
AMERICAN RADIO RELAY LEAGUE 
1712 Park Street Hartford, Connecticut 
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HORTICULTURE 


New Varieties of Wheat 
Brought to U. S. From Russia 


EW varieties of grain from the old- 


est wheatlands of the world have 


been brought to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington by Dr. J. 
D. Dickinson, who has just returned 
from a half-year's botanical exploration 
of the Caucasus region and other parts 
of Russia On great plateau 
grasslands, where wheat has _ been 
grown for many centuries, Dr. Dickin- 
son found species of wild wheat grow- 
in, side by side with cultivated va- 


these 


rictics. 

In his search for grain varieties 
which may be useful in America, Dr. 
Dickinson had the assistance of leading 
Russian economic botanists. One of the 
Russian scientists has identified seven 
distinct forms of wild wheat in the 
Caucasus region, which he regards as 
separate species. He has also found 
three species of wild barley. 

One wheat 


variety grown on the 


Caucasian highlands appears to hold 
great promise. It is known in Russia as 
Persian wheat. It is a short-stemmed, 
heavy-headed variety, maturing in a re- 
markably short season and being able 
to grow successfully in cold soil. The 
peasants follow the receding snow 
fields in spring, sowing this wheat 
along their margins as they melt. The 
yield is reported to be as much as fifty 
bushels per acre 

Dr. Dickinson also collected a con- 
siderable quantity of the native fruits, 
especially apples, pears and _ cherries. 
These grow as wild forest trees in the 
Caucasus, sometimes reaching great 
size. He reports that he saw pure stands 
of wild apples several hundred acres in 
extent. The fruit of these wild trees 
varies considerably in quality. Some of 
it is very disagreeable to the taste, but 
much of it is really very good. 
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BOTANY 


Nature ‘Ramblings 


By FRANK THONE 














Liquidambar 


NYBODY who is planning on put- 
ting in a group of shade or orna- 
mental trees, whether in a park planting, 
around a country house or even on a 
fair-sized city place, will do well to re- 
member the liquidambar, or sweet-gum. 
This splendid tree of the American 
southeast is at least moderately hardy, 
and will thrive in cultivation many hun- 
dreds of miles north and west of its 
natural range. 

It may have to be nursed a bit while 
it is little, and there will always remain 
the danger that a too-stiff windstorm 
will wrench off a limb, for its wood is 
none too strong; but even so, it will, 
in many future autumns, repay a thou- 
sand times over the care it gets. 


For there is scarcely a tree that can 
show such splendid leaves in the fall. 
Pointed like stars, they change from 
their strong summer green to a deep 
wine-purple that is the very blood of the 
sun. An autumn-colored liquidambar 
against a sunset sky, with the light shin- 
ing through its sanguine leaves, 1s a 
sight not soon to be forgotten. 


The fruits of the liquidambar tree 
also are worth growing to look at, 
though they are not good for even birds 
or squirrels to eat. They are such curi- 
ous-looking things, bristling toward all 
the stars with their hundred sharp little 
points, like maces for the wars of fairy 
cavalry. 

And the twigs of the tree intrigue 
one’s interest as well, for they have 
caught the trick, known to a few widely 
scattered woody plants, of developing 
their cork in long, narrow streaks, $0 
that they come to be ridged with 

Wings” of bark. All round, the sweet- 
gum is a tree of great interest as well as 
great beauty. 


News Letter, 29. 7930 
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METEOROLOGY -ENGINEERING 


Smoke Blanket Makes 
The City Warmer 


URPRISINGLY great differences in 

temperatures between a smoke cov- 
ered city and nearby country have been 
found by Fred L. Disterdick, of the U. 
S. Weather Bureau at Des Moines, 
lowa. He has just reported his re- 
searches to the Bureau's headquarters in 
Washington. 

Comparing minimum temperatures in 
the city at his office, and in the country, 
only five miles away, he found that on 
one occasion when the temperature in 
the country was 35 degrees it was 52 
degrees in the city. When conditions in 
the country were favorable for the radi- 
ation of heat from the ground and the 
city was covered with its usual blanket 
of smoke, the city was always at least 
5 degrees and most of the ume 10 or 
more degrees warmer. 

Mr. Disterdick says that at his sta- 
tion they observed some time ago that 
the minimum temperatures tended to 
be lower on Sunday and Monday morn- 
ings than on other days of the week, 
and that in predicting the lowest tem- 
peratures to be expected each night, 
this has been taken into consideration. 
It is attributed to the fact that most of 
the industries, which pour smoke into 
the air, are closed over the week-end, 
and the air is relatively smoke-free on 
Sunday and Monday mornings. He 
points out effects of the 
warming influence of the smoke. 


numerous 


Directly west of Des Moines is a 
large open area more than half a mile 
wide. In this area the effects of frost 
are observed early and there is never 
any smoke to ward off an injury when 
the temperature is at a critical point. 
Rather early during September, 1929, 
a frost occurred that killed practically 
everything in the unprotected area. In 
advancing eastward, the extreme edge 
of the city showed only traces of frost 
and as the city was penetrated even the 
most tender vegetation was not in- 
jured in the least and continued to 
thrive for more than a month after 
areas immediately adjoining were en- 
urely without vitality. 


Calling attention to the fact that 
smoke pots are frequently used to pre- 
vent frost damage in orchards, Mr. Dis- 
terdick declares that the smoke factor 
should be considered and that the un- 
corrected data from smoke-infested cit- 
i¢s should not be taken as indicative of 
the climatological conditions. 
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a New Substage Lamp 


Small—compact—but powerful in illuminating qualities, this 
new substage lamp fills the condenser aperture completely 
with light sufficiently intense for working with a 2 mm oil 
immersion objective. It illuminates an area 32 mm in di- 
ameter at a distance of 30 mm from the iris diaphragm of the 
condenser—an illumination equal to that afforded by day- 
light through a single pane of glass 41. feet square having 
an unobstructed view to the sky. Thus you can use a 32 mm 
or higher power objective as a searcher without changing 
the position of the condenser. 

This lamp attaches to the microscope in place of the mirror 
fork by means of a stem. Thus it is automatically centered 
and moves with the microscope, so that the instrument can 
be used in any desired position. A ground blue glass gives 
white light, maintaining true color values of the specimen. 
A 6 volt, 6 candle power bulb is utilized, making it economical 
of current. 


Write for booklet D-23 for complete description. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. ~\ 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















Makers of Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses for Better Vision 
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® First Glances at New Books 








Better than 
/@ Christmas Card! 


W EF, haven't anything particular 
to say against a Christmas 
| card, except that maybe here is a 
i ter suggestion: 
rive fifty-two consecutive issues 
Scuence News Lerrer as a 
-istmas greeting. Such a greeting 
last—and will be worth much 
in a practical way, and even 
does cost more than a card, 
,be you would like to send a 
scription to one or two of your 








nds. 
subscription rates are $5 for one 
ir, $7 for two years. Here is the 
‘ial offer to encourage Christ 
s giving: Instead of one two 
ir subscription at $7, we invite 
1 to send us two ONE year sub- 
iptions at $3.50 total $7. 
ie of the subscriptions may, if 
1 wish, be your own renewal, the 
i ther a gift subscription; or they 
t both be gift subscriptions. Nor 
| we restrict you to TWO! We 
hall be delighted to have you send 
as many subscriptions as you 
» at $3.50 each. 


each, 


As Christmas cards, Science 

News Lerrer subscriptions might 

e a bit expensive, but think now 

, of some one or two who should get 

| gifts from you, who would like 
Scence News Letrer. 


And put their names and ad- 
dresses here 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTI- 
TUTION FOR 1929—U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 622 p., $1.75. It has 
been said that if the layman were to get 
but a single scientific volume a year, he 
should choose the Smithsonian Report. 
This new issue fully bears out this claim, 
for in its ample appendix of 447 pages 
are contained articles on a wide variety 
of scientific topics by leading authorities, 
many with illustrations. Original 
articles by Dr. R. E. Snodgrass, on 
‘How Insects Fly,’’ Herbert W. Krieger 
on ‘The Aborigines of the Ancient Is- 
land of Hispaniola,” by Carl. W. Mit- 
man, on “The Beginning of Mechanical 
Transport in the United States,’”’ and by 
Frederick L. Lewton, on “A Brief His- 
tory of the Sewing Machine,” are the 
work of members of the Institution staff. 
The other twenty articles are reprinted 
from various sources, and include Sir 
James Jeans on “The Physics of the 
Universe,” Dr. Arthur H. Compton, on 
“What Is Light?” Dr. F. G. Donnan, 
on “The Mystery of Life,” Dr. H. J. 
Muller, on ‘‘Heritable Variations, Their 
Production by X-Rays,” and Dr. C. 
Leonard Woolley, of “Ur of the Chal- 
dees." The Institution has a limited 
number of copies available for free dis- 
tribution to those interested. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 
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Commercial Geography 

Our Foov—Josephine Worthington 
and Catherine Victoria Matthews — 
Owen, 256 p., 96c. An extremely in- 
teresting book for children of grade 
school age. Tells where our food comes 
from, how it is grown, harvested, trans- 
ported and prepared for the retail mar- 
ket. Many illustrations add to the in- 
terest. Adults as well as children can 
doubtless find many bits of new in- 
formation about their favorite foods. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 1930 
Mathematical Tables 

BAaRLow’s TaBLES—L. J. Comrie, 
editor—S pon. 208 p., 7s 15 d. It was 
in 1814 that Peter Barlow published 
the first edition of his famous tables of 
squares, Cubes, square root, cube roots 
and reciprocals of integer numbers up 
to 10,000; and ever since they have en- 
joyed a wide and well deserved popu- 
larity among computers. One reason for 
this was their freedom from errors. In 
1840 a second edition appeared, edited 


by A. de Morgan, and the stereotype 
plates of this edition have been used for 
all subsequent printings until now. Thus 
the third edition is rather an event in 
mathematical publication, and it is par- 
ticularly fortunate that its preparation 
has been placed in the capable hands 
of Dr. Comrie, superintendent of the 
British Nautical Almanac, probably the 
leading authority on mathematical 
tables. Several tables of the original, 
that were omitted in the 184° edition, 
have been restored, notably of higher 
powers, and several new ones added, 
such as the square root of 10n, thus 
giving the square root of every tenth 
number from 10,000 to 100,000, and 
the printing of differences for the tables 
of roots and reciprocals. The excellent 
typography facilitates reference to the 
tables. 


Science 
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Mining-Geology 

FUNCTION OF NATURAL GAS IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF O1L—H. C. Miller— 
American Petroleum Institute, 267 p. 
$1. Natural gas and oil are: intimately 
related beneath the ground and the 
driller in oil fields must consider and 
utilize both of these ready-made 
products of the earth. This technical 
report of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
prepared in cooperation with a divi- 
sion of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, brings together current knowledge 
of the relationship. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 1930 
Sociology 

CIVILIZATION AND THE CRIPPLE— 
Frederick Watson—John Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson, 120 p-, LOs. 6d. A book on 
what the author calls “social orthope- 
dics.” In it are discussed various ways 
and means for turning the physically 
handicapped child into a useful and 
happy person. 
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Science 


Magic 

Houpini's Escapes—Walter B. Gib- 
son—Harcourt, 317 p., $3. Houdini 
was an acknowledged leader among 
magicians when it came to escapes from 
confinement, and in this book are given 
what purport to be explanations of his 
methods. If the book can be taken at 
face value, most of his most spectacular 
escapes were performed with prepared 
apparatus, but one wonders whether all 
of the secrets have really been given. 

Science News Letter, November 29, 1930 

















